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SONGS OF THE MONTHS. 

January : Cares of the past to the wild breezes fling ! 
Joyous the song that the New Year bells sing ; 
Courage and patience, the gifts that they bring. 

February : Far in the Southland, the birds are debating 
Speedy returning to cottage and hall : 
Under the snow-drifts the blossoms are waiting — 
Waiting, impatient, the Spring-maiden's call. 

March : Under the edge of the rock-rift. 

Daintiest forms are seen. 
Close by the winter's snow-drift, — 
Hints of the summer's green. 

April : Brooks are laughing down the valleys ; 
Breezes murmur soft and clear ; 
Tell-tale birds have brought the tidings : 
" Lo ! the joyous spring is here." 

May : Ob, the merry month of May ! 

The world is keeping holiday ! 
And the earth and the sky are so royally giving. 
That life is complete in mere pleasure of living. 

June: Beautiful June ! — 

Nature's loveliest boon I 
The earth and the air are in perfect atttme. 
Singing to welcome thee, beautiful June. 

J ULY : Banish care and fear. 

And all things drear. 
In the golden noontide of the year. 

Floating along 
On the dancing waves with laugh and song. 

August : O joyous month * 

Whose cradle song 
Is the reaper's chime. 
The vales along. 
A queenly queen has the year become. 
Crowned with wreaths of the " Harvest Home." 

September : In livery golden, the birches wait. 
Heralding autumn in regal state. 
The sumachs, in robings of crimson, flash 
By the clustered globes of the mountain ash. 

October : Heap high the board 

With the autumn cheer. 
The garnered hoard 
Of the perfect year. 
Mellowed and ripened in rarest shape 
' Are the pulpy sweets of the pear and grape. 

November : White surf breaking 

Along the strand ; 
Wild winds sweeping 
O'er sea and land. 

December: Tired and aged, quite. 
The year is at rest, 

A robe of white 
Soft folded across its peaceful breast. ' , 

Gayly the Christmas bells are ringing : 
Anthems of joy the world is singing. 

— Alice M. Guernsey. 



CHRISTMAS IN LONDON. 

Three or four years ago, it became my duty to 
spend a whole winter in London, in pursuance of 
certain business which would persist in not allowing 
itself to be carried across the Atlantic ; and neces- 
sarily during that winter, while suflFering some of the 
discomforts which an American is sure to experience 
on an extended sojourn an)rwhere else than at home, 
I enjoyed many privileges and made many acquaint- 
ances from which those_ of my countrymen are de- 
barred who only pass through London on their way 
to or from the continent, or who hurriedly and in a 
few days of summer " do " the great metropolis, with 
every hour overfilled and a thousand objects crowd- 
ing together in the mind and maicing it little else 
than a chaos. During the comparative leisure of that 
winter, I came to know the resources of the might- 
iest city on earth, its theatres, opera-houses, picture- 
galleries, museums, law-courts, and other details of 
an enlarged civilization, with a particularity which 
any stranger might consider tolerably thorough, 
however much I inevitably fell short of the local 
knowledge possessed by a resident of many years or 
a lifetime. 



Of course, among other privileges, I caught a 
glimpse of London Christmas, even if only a glimpse, 
and not to be compared with that fine old English 
Christmas in the country, with which many Ameri- 
can readers have been made pleasantly familiar by 
Irving, in his charming " Bracebridge Hall." It is 
not to many men that the feudal mansions of Eng- 
land are thrown open, as they were to him ; and who 
could describe them as he did, even if they were ? 
Some recollection of this, I think, combined with the 
cold, which made extended traveling at that season 
undesirable, to imake me neglect two invitations ac- 
tually within my reach — one to a noble old mansion 
in the Midlands, where I might have sat under the 
waxen blaze, reflected from the carved and polished 
black oak of many centuries, with historical associa- 
tions all around me and historical names every mo- 
ment meeting my ear, • — and another to a quiet fam- 
ily gathering, away down on the south coast, where 
I might have come much nearer to the warmth of 
the genuine English heart in hospitality, and grown 
much better to understand the mysteries of the fes- 
tival time in the country. Ah, well — perhaps I 
should have accepted one or the other of those rare 
chances ; but I did not, and so there is an end of it. 
In the place of doing so, I saw Christmas in London, 
after a certain sort ; and, failing the best that might 
have been, let us find the best that we can in the 
alternative. 

I remained in London, where the season was dis- 
mal enough, even if interesting, as the most intense 
cold known in the metropolis for thirty years, set in 
a few days before the anniversary, freezing up the 
street-hydrants for a good three weeks, making the 
streets alternately snowy and slippery, with other 
alternations of cold and dripping fog; crippling the 
omnibuses ; giving the cabs excuse for double prices ; 
and affording the strongest illustration of the impos- 
sibility of keeping apartments warm, in American 
weather, with the miserable high-placed little grates 
that are. considered quite effective enough for an or- 
dinary London winter. What would I not have 
given at times, for an American stove (unhealthy as 
that undoubtedly is), a base-burner, or a Franklin, 
with a bushel or two of good peach-orchard or Lack- 
awanna, to put in the place of that flaming but de- 
ceptive cannel, and show all Great Britain what it 
was to be once thoroughly warmed through! Thank 
all the fates that I did not so entirely " freeze-up," or 
"freeze-out," as to destroy all powers of observation ! 
— that I was even able to extract a certain amount 
of enjoyment as well as information from the time 
and its surroundings ! 

In some regards, Christmas is very differently kept 
in London, from the habit in any of the great Ameri- 
can cities. As with us, it is a season for family re- 
unions — for "going home," if there is any home to 
go to. Half London goes away, the day before 
Christmas, if not earlier, to some home-spot in the 
country ; and I suppose that one-third of the coun- 
try comes up to London, at a corresponding time, for 
a' similar purpose. As with us, it is made the occa- 
sion of many gifts and presents, but all open ones, 
under the general name of the " Christmas-box " (the 
name no doubt derived from some class who went 
around with a box for donations, two or three or five 
hundred years ago), as there is no beautiful fiction 
of Santa Claus (for which we of America are indebted 
to the Dutch), and no little stockings are hung up 
on Christmas Eve in the chimney corner, except 
among the few who may have imported the custom, 
at second-hand, from America. "The Christmas-tree 
has been brought over and acclimated, from Ger- 
many ; but even that does not flourish so luxuriantly 
as upon western soil, though apparently every year 
adds to its popularity among those who have means 
and inclination for present-making. Notably among 
those who expect to receive " Christmas-boxes," are 
the servants and the tradespeople, as well as the 
very lowest class of caterers to the wants of families ; 
and some of the applications of the latter are odd 
enough to demand a moment of special attention. 

I had that amount of curiosity necessary for the 
preservation, at the Christmas under notice, of a few 
of the circulars handed into the house in Blooms- 
bury at which I temporarily made my residence — 
those of the dustmen and the rnilkmen who served 
the locality. These were printed on paper or card- 
board, in borders, and bearing the royal arms at top ; 
and two of them read as follows : 

•• To the Worthy Inhabitants of St. Giles-in-the-Fields and St. 
George's, Bloomsbury. Ladies and Gentlemen : We, your constant 
dustmen, in the employ of Mr. John Easton, contractor, make 



humble application to you for a Christmas-box, which you are 
usually so kind as to give. And to prevent fraud on you and im- 
position on ourselves, which is often practiced by men dressed as 
dustmen, saying they are employed by the contractor above 
named, we hope you will not give your bounty to any but those 
who produce a medallion of the Saviour and Virgin. Your hum- 
ble servants, Fdk. Hines, Geo. Field, and C. Chambers. N. B. — 
No connection with the scavengers." 

" We, the regular watermen employed by Mr. John Easton, 
contractor, make humble application for a Christmas-box, which 
you are usually so kind as to give." 

The third of these characteristic epistles, handed 
in by a cow-keeper in the neighborhood, has unfor- 
tunately disappeared, with all its wealth of verbal 
and pictorial illustration, blending sacred history and 
profane mendicancy, the manger of Bethlehem and 
the cow-sheds of St. Giles, in a manner more ingen- 
ious than appropriate. I may say, en passant, that 
whatever the hai-vest reaped on that occasion by the 
cow-keeper and the watermen, I trust that the dust- 
men were slighted to the point of driving them out 
of the parish ; for never, since the "Wo ! " was cried 
from the walls of Jerusalem, has such a wailing moan, 
blended with a howl, come up to the ears of men 
from human throats, as that which had day by day 
saluted my tortured ears from those same dustmen, 
ringing all the changes of agony on the words of 
notification to the scullery-maids of Bloomsbury : 
" Dust ho ! — bring out your dust ! " 

Everybody, too, buys a little something for the 
Christmas occasion, a shade better than usual — 
everybody below a certain class, that is to say. And 
I know of no more sadly instructive experience than 
to do as Thomas De Quincey, the English opium- 
eater, habitually did, more than half a century ago — 
go out into the poorer parts of the great city, say 
into Soho, or down Drury Lane and the streets run- 
ning off from it, or even deeper into that portion of 
St. Giles stretching away toward the Seven Dials, or 
below Lincoln's Inn Fields to the Clare Market 
neighborhood — there or in similar places to stand 
by the doors of some of the miserable shops, and see 
how the yery poor buy for a holiday ! To see not 
only how they buy, but what they buy, as to quality 
and quantity; how they long, and covet, and strug- 
gle, and hesitate ; how close is the calculation over a 
coin that would slip' through the fingers of a native 
American of even the same class and the same pov- 
erty, without his thinking twice of it. God help 
those swarming, half-starving poor of London ! — 
and even more, God help him who can look upon 
their wants and their longings, without wishing to be 
monarch or millionaire and sweep all that one sec- 
tion of wretchedness away at one compelling word ! 

As a part of the proprieties of the time, of course 
Christmas dinners are London features, as they are 
features everywhere. And I am sure, by the way, 
that these, and all the more genial Christmas observ- 
ances (I do not speak now of the religious ones), are 
much more general than they ever were at any ear- 
lier period, and much more general than they ever 
would have been, but for the life and labors of that 
" Apostle of Christmas " who gave us the " Christmas 
Carol," the "Cricket on the Hearth," the "Holly- 
Tree Inn," the "Seven Poor Travelers," "What 
Christmas is as we Grow Older," and so many others 
with the same bias and influence that even their 
names and number escape the memory. Whatever 
he may have been in other regards, and whatever 
the scope of his teachings, he certainly so shamed, 
thrilled, laughed, and plead his way, in behalf of the 
claims of the Christmas Time to benevolence and for- 
giveness, — that there must be infinitely more of 
Christmas reunions and reconciliations — more pres- 
ents to the poor — more remembrances of distant 
relatives and duties paid to near ones — more priv- 
ileges accorded to those in employ, and more gen- 
eral and heartfelt enjoyment of the season, than 
there could have been without his influence, in this 
day which tends to put away everything romantic 
and scoff at everything sentimental. Thackeray pro- 
phesied that this would be the case, at the first pub- 
lication of the " Christmas Carol ; " and yet probably 
not even he guessed at the completeness of the com- 
ing fulfillment. 

But to return to the Christmas Dinner, with which 
these reflections have only a mild connection. Tur- 
keys, geese, and fowls are central figures of this fes- 
tival meal, in England as in America, though the 
turkeys are not so bniversal, the geese are more 
nearly so, and the " roast beef of Old England " (not 
quite so good as the American, on the average, in 
spite of the tradition to the contrary — while the 
mutton and the hams are much better than ours) — 
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the roast beef, I say, comes in for a much more hon- 
ored place, on such occasions, than with us: the 
vegetables of the season are much less plentiful and 
various ; and they lack two things, without which 
the character and. morals of any nation can never 
quite rise to the height of general respect. They do 
not know how to make a mince-pie worthy of ^ithe 
name, nor, indeed, a fruit-pie of any description, that 
would not set an American housewife into laughing 
indignation ; and they have no cranberry-sauce for the 
turkey ! Now every one knows, however the absence 
of the mince-pies may be condoned, that the turkey 
was intended by a beneficent providence to be eaten 
with that special sauce, and that the cranberry grows 
for no other purpose ; — so that the deficiency goes 
beyond expression. Let us pity them ! — they are 
yet in the dark ages, in such regards ; as they are, 
indeed, in nearly every arrangement for cooking, 
and in the preparation of every kind of dessert, ex- 
cept that inevitable and indigestible plum-pudding, 
slab and sobby enough to breed a dyspepsia with a 
single helping. They have no idea, in point of fact, 
of all that unhealthy (so they say) but very real de- 
light, which lies in the flaky and melting prepara- 
tions of the American baker's shop, any more than 
they have of the fruit and vegetable delicacies, 
canned and otherwise preserved, derived from the 
fields and orchards of the West. 

But to go back once- more to the Ctiristmas Din- 
ner, which will certainly grow unappetizing under so 
many desertions. There is one feature of it, or of the 
evening festivity corresponding, which can not be 
too highly commended — the practice of hanging over 
the door or table a sprig of the Druid mistletoe (an 

• angular-jointed shrub, with leaves like the oliye and 
white waxen berries at the joints), under which the 
kissing of any one, of whichever sex, is considered 
entirely excusable and rather meritorious than oth- 
erwise ; and there is sometimes a bit of dessert, or, as 
they call it, " sweets," derivable from this pleasant 
practice, going far to induce forgetfulness even of 
mince-pies and cranberry-sauce ! This shrub, a par- 
asite, by the way, with the holly, the fir, the ivy and 
running-vines for wreathing, make up the principal 
" Christmas greens " for house decoration, as, minus 
the mistletoe and the ivy, and plus an infinite vari- 
ety of evergreens, they supply the same place in 
America. House decorations, as a rule, are far infe- 
rior to ours : those of favorite churches, especially of 
the ritualistic or high-church order, are often very 
costly and elaborate. 

The " Christmas Waits," proper, of the rural dis- 
tricts, have no place in London, at the present day, 
and when they appear they are of a very low order, 
merely giving an excuse for somewhat bolder beg- 
gary than that of the open street. They awake one, 
on Christmas morning, in various parts of the city, 
very early, and not too pleasantly — the average mu- 
sical force being three or four, with a cracked clario- 
net, a worse-cracked violin, perhaps an antediluvian 
accordeon or concertina, and voices so bad that when 
they attempt to sing, the recollection that " Christ- 
mas comes but once a year ! " grows very pleasant 
and reassuring. The London "waits," now usually 
in rags and often shoeless, have no expectation of 
being invited into the house and regaled with food 
and drink in recognition of the service they have 
rendered the season : they play and moan away, 
poor souls! — under the window, hoping that here 
and there a penny may be thrown out to them, and 
often disappointed of any recognition whatever. They 
do not announce much " peace " on that portion of 
"earth," seeing that they come with horrible dis- 
cord; and as to the "good will among men," I am 
afraid that they neither create nor receive it, in this 
degenerate latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Something very like them, by the way, haunts cer- 
tain portions of London, all winter long, and espe- 
cially when there is what they call a "hard frost," 

•• (z. e., in American, a "freeze-up.") One of them, or 
two, or three, with or without some cracked or bat- 
tered instrument, and always with a fractured voice 
and almost always in the very desolation of rags, may' 
be seen, and heard, in the street at almost any hour 
of the day or night, begging through the medium of 
some doleful refrain, like 

" We're all froze out, and we're knocking about, 
And we've got no work to do ! " 

Religious observances, at the churches, on Christ- 
mas Day, are universal, in London as here. I enjoyed 
the great privilege, on the Christmas under notice, 
of listening to good Dean Stanley's sermon, in West- 
minster Abbey, sitting within a few feet of the grave 



of Dickens, in the pavement of that regal burial- 
place. The sermon of the handsome and genial Dean 
was a glorious one — informed with the very spirit of 
that " peace on earth " already quoted, and which 
formed his theme,, as reprobating equally the wars 
and the domestic dissensions of the time ; but some- 
how, because it was Christmas Day, my mind would 
go wandering, not only during the sermon but the 
noble choral service, to him who lay cold beneath 
that stone with the brass letters recording simply 
his name — deaf to the voice of the speaker, the 
chime of the grand old bells, and all the touching 
observances of that season he had so peculiarly made 
his own. And remembering at least this portion of 
his work, and its eflFect on the common heart of hu- 
manity, I could but utter above him, changing a 
single word, the beautiful aspiration of one of his 
truest characters : " Lord, keep his memory green I " 

And I quoted him again, quite as fervently, two or 
three nights later, when seeing some of his Christ- 
mas characters come up in the very breathing flesh, 
in the playing of the " Christmas Carol " at one of 
the leading theatres. I saw, over again, the fearful 
lesson read to Scrooge, the niiser, of the, end that 
remained for the griping and pitiless ; I saw Bob 
Cratchit make a luxurious Christmas feast out of 
such scanty materials, because he banqueted from 
■mithin ; and I felt that the author had been uttering, 
from his heart, words that the whole world should 
be echoing as they fell from the lips of poor little 
Tiny Tim : " God bless us every one ! " 

But this brings me, naturally, to those theatrical 
performances of the season, with a brief glance at 
which my London Christmas must fade away into 
the past, like the day which has already joined the 
" years beyond the flood." 

Unlike the American habit, again, there are no 
theatrical performances in London on Christmas Day 
or evening : the people would join the Lord Cham- 
berlain in refusing to tolerate what they regard as 
such a desecration, just as they would if some one of 
the courts should hold a session on Good Friday. 
But the whole city, or at least the popular element 
in it, is standing, that day, like a hound held in leash, 
waiting to be let go ; and every one of the theatres, 
not running some piece too profitable to allow of its 
being taken off, has a pantomime ready : the title 
oftenest taken from Mother Goose or some equally 
erudite authority — the end of it, after half a yard of 
other words, the more ridiculous the better, being 
" Harlequin " something or other. On the next night 
after Christmas, or the next week-day night if the 
festival has chanced to occur on Saturday — comes 
"Boxing Night," when all the theatres reopen, with 
the new or old attractions, the whole city going as 
mad over the affair as ever did the Venetians of old 
over the carnival. Everybody, below a certain rank 
in life, rushes to the theatre on .that evening, as if 
there would never be another theatrical performance 
to the very end of time, — until twice the capacity of 
each house is the average limit of admissions, and 
three times its proper capacity no rarity. 

Very many of the new pieces thus produced, ex- 
cept in the details of scenery, dresses, " legs " (lately), 
and blue-and-red-fire, are among the very worst im- 
aginable. But my personal experiences, on the 
" Boxing Night " in question, were quite sufficient to 
demonstrate that the entertainment, as to character 
or interest, is nothing, and that the habit of going on 
that night is everything ! On that occasion I nearly 
sacrificed my valuable life (valuable to mef) in the ef- 
fort to force my way into first one and then another 
of three leading houses — then succeeded in entering 
a fourth, in the gallery, and from thence saw " Box- 
ing Night " within-doors, as I had already seen quite 
enough of it without. 

Such a pack ! It is simply impossible to describe 
it, or even to imagine it. The Old Bowery of New 
York, in the days of Tom Hamblin or on a J. R. 
Scott benefit-night, was nothing to it. The stalls 
and more costly boxes were fairly full of people of 
the better condition ; but the two-shilling places 
were jammed ; and the one-shilling — pit and gallery 
— were a seething and squirming mass of humanity, 
beginning with the shopmen and tradesmen classes, 
and running down to the lowest capable of raising 
the requisite coin — value, something less than a spe- 
cie quarter of American money. Hard-faced work- 
men, with their wives and all the children they could 
manage to lug in with them ; girls of every de- 
gree below the rank of gentility, with their " young 
men ; " young women, unaccompanied, and yet many 
of them entirely respectable in their classes ; foot- 



men and coachmen with their female fellow-servants 
— of course both for the time in mufti ; undetected 
members of the swell-mob, on the look-out for vic- 
tims ; bumpkins from the country, wide-mouthed 
and haw-hawing ; dog-fanciers and rat-catchers ; and, 
to be brief, every class making up the lower-middle 
and lower strata of the community. Out of the per- 
haps three thousand people, at least five or six hun- 
dred children — many of them infants in arms, as the 
debarring of them would shut out the mothers and 
thus unforgivably outrage the Constitution. All the 
children unruly, many of them whimpering, and no 
small proportion bawling, amid slappings, and cuf- 
fings, and scolding orders that might as well have 
been addressed to the individual members of a bas- 
ket of eels. 

Amid this formidable mass, crowdings ; pushings ; 
unauthorized appropriations of seats, with the slight 
altercations following; interchanges of the not-too- 
delicate London street-wit ; calls from one acquaint- 
ance to another, by name, at an inconvenient dis- 
tance ; fearings of clothes, and knockings off of hats, 
with those amiable remarks as to the past family and 
present standing of the aggressor, usually succeed- 
ing such accidents ; cat-calls ; slang directions hurled 
at the curtain and the tardy stage-management ; imi- 
tations, with the mouth, of various wind-instruments ; 
singings of short staves of popular airs, etc., etc. 
Add to these, twenty to thirty bar-maids, above 
stairs and below, except in the most exclusive por- 
tions of the house, calling out, in different keys of 
shrillness : " Any refreshments ? Ale, beer, or lemon- 
ade?" — and handing over those potables to people 
in their seats, with the popping of corks, the clink- 
ing and breaking of glasses, and the expostulations 
of the non-buyers at having the beer or lemonade 
spilt over them: all these duly imagined and then 
multiplied by ten, may give a faint idea of .the quiet 
paradise of a London theatre on " Boxing Night," 
before the cotnmencement of the pantomime and be- 
tween the acts, with fragmentary portions .running 
through the performance. 

It is by no means an eclectic scene, the one thus 
last presented, from the wondrous drama of a Lon- 
don Christmas ; but there is certainly nothing in the 
people and the time, more forcibly recalling itself to 
remembrance; and there is one excuse for dwelling 
upon it at greater length than some of the preceding 
characteristics — that fewer Americans, probably, 
have looked upon that peculiar phase of London 
amusement, than upon anything else thus called 
into notice. Christmas, in something like its pres- 
ent shape, will no doubt linger in the great metrop- 
olis while the very stones of St. Paul's endure ; and 
when it passes away, the last thing to disappear will 
almost certainly be " Boxing Night," with its crowds, 
its rough jollities, and its pantomimes foiinded on 
the most ridiculous trifles in the language. 

— Henry Morford. 



DEAD DAYS. 



Our summers are but burial-places, where 

We lay to rest the sweet days as they die, — 
Softening their outline with love's rosemary. 

And memory's lavender, and all of rare 
Tokens to keep them fair. 

Our winters are the vaults whose ice-fringed cells 
Shut in still other coffined days, for whom. 
When borne and left amid their frozen gloom, 

White-surpliced flakes (in place of lily-bells) 
Tinkle their muffled knells. 

We bury them, and sigh, with bowing head. 
Submissive else : The tender days must go ; 
For they are earthly-bom, and perish so : 

Yet by what augury hath any said 

That they are wholly dead ? 

The short, child-meted grave o'er which we yeani 

Even yet, — the empty bird's-nest filled with snows, — 
The leafless bough, — the spring that comes and goes, — 

Teach resurrection lessons, each in turn. 
Which we are quick to learn. 

Our days die thus : — and we, — their lives withdrawn, — 
Like other mourners, fail of faith's control. 
Forgetful that each memory is the soul 

Of a dead day, such as in summers gone, 
'Mid rosemary sleeps on. 

And when they meet us yonder, face to face, 
After their resurrection, — shall we then 
Hail them with greet and welcome once again, 
Companions of our blessedness always, — - 
Dear, risen, deathless days? 

— Margaret J. Preston. 



